ORIGINS   OF  SOCIALISM

who owned the capital, and too little to the worker, who received
wages inadequate to the value of his work. The protest against
this system was summed up in the motto: c^l chacun suivant ses
vuvres' (Let every man be rewarded according to his work).

In their search for the origin of the defects in the existing system
the Socialists had come to ascribe them to the absolute power of
the property-owner, and especially to private ownership of the
capital invested in industry and unbridled competition between
capitalists or traders; they even went so far as to attack the foun-
dations of the whole economic order, the right of private property,
inheritance, competition in trade, wage contracts, and the use of
money. For this reason they were denounced as dangerous enemies
of the social order.

The work of the Socialists had proceeded independently in
France and in England. The English devised practical methods of
action, such as trade unions of workers, co-operative societies,
societies for mutual aid, congresses of delegates, laws for the pro-
tection of workers, the eight hours' day, and the general strike;
they proclaimed the struggle of the 'working class' against the
other classes, and called for universal suffrage as the only effectual
means of forcing Parliament to concern itself with the workers.
The principal contribution of the French was in the form of a
critical analysis of society, the theory of the relations between
capital and labour, and propagandist mottoes, such as; the eman-
cipation of the proletariat, the organization of labour, the right
to work, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the terms 'anarchism',
and 'communism', and the red flag, By 1848 the formulation of
Socialist ideas was complete. It was a German Jew, who had
taken refuge first in France and then in England, who combined
them in a systematic doctrine with a scientific aspect.

In France Socialist propaganda had begun in small groups of
disciples, the Saint-Simoniens, the 'societarian* school of Fourier,
and Cabet's 'Icarians', The leaders of these schools hoped to re-
form society by the force of example alone, with no political
revolution and without making any demands on the State*

Socialist ideas spread through Paris and Lyons in the republican

political societies formed of young bourgeois and artisans exercising

their crafts independently.  These new disciples, accustomed to

insurrectionary methods, proposed to transform society by a
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